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COLLEGES NORTH AND COLLEGES SOUTH. 

BY JULIUS D. DREHER, A. M., PH. D. 

In the absence of the speaker appointed to discuss " Colleges South 
versus Colleges North," I have been requested to take the place assigned 
him on the programme for to-day. Having consented on so short notice to 
discuss a topic of so great importance, I may frankly state that this paper 
must follow mainly a line of previous investigation. In order to relieve 
the question of the antagonism implied as existing between colleges North 
and South, I prefer to write it, Colleges North and Colleges South. In 
this form the subject calls for a simple comparison in a spirit friendly to 
the colleges in the North, as well as to those in the South. 

Before making the comparison of colleges North and South, it may be 
well to examine the statistics with reference to higher institutions in the 
United States. 

The Commissioner of Education reports, for 1883-84, 370 universities 
and colleges, not counting those having only preparatory students. There 
are at least 30 agricultural and mechanical colleges, not included in the 
370. For the " superior instruction of women " the report tabulates 236 
additional institutions. In addition to all these, there are 255 normal 
colleges and schools, 221 commercial and business colleges, and several 
hundred institutions for professional study. 

Referring to the 370 universities and colleges, the Commissioner says : 
" One hundred and twenty-three of the institutions in the table are desig- 
nated as universities. A few of these have a full university organization 
and large resources ; others are limited at present to one or more depart- 
ments ; ... in others, the name cannot be regarded as expressing either 
present scope or future possibilities, and its use is to be regretted." Ger- 
many, with 45,000,000* people, has 21 universities ; our country, with a 
little more than 50,000,000, has 123 ! Germany has real universities ; 
America has many that are universities only in name. 

The number of universities in the whole number of institutions (of the 
370) credited to each of a half dozen states is as follows : — In Ohio, the 
universities are 12 out of 33 ; in Illinois, 8 of 29 ; in New York, 9 of 29 ; 
in Pennsylvania, 5 of 26; in Tennessee, 9 ol 'JO; and in Texas, 6 of 11. 
That is, these six states have 49 universities in a total of 148 institutions. 
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Six states with more than double the number of universities in the Ger- 
man Empire ! 

But there is still more to be said about this predilection of Americans 
for high-sounding titles. In the list of 1,588 " institutions for secondary 
instruction ", there are 7 with the pretentious title of "university", and 
127 with the ambitious name of " college " ! And still further, in the list 
of 169 preparatory schools are 3 " universities " in name and 9 " colleges " 
so-called ! 

By examining somewhat into the resources and work of the 370 institu- 
tions, we may get an idea of the average American college. Ten of these 
institutions had, in 1884, a combined income of $1,922,504 ; an average of 
$192,250. Of the 370 institutions, 75 did not report income ; the remain- 
ing 295 had an aggregate income of $5,908,459 ; an average of $20,000. 
Omitting the 10 wealthiest also, 285 had $3,985,955 ; average, nearly 
$14,000. There are 88 institutions that report under $5,000 income each, 
the average being only $2,556. It is more than probable that many very 
weak colleges are embraced in the 75 that do not report income. 

In 1884, the 370 institutions had an aggregate enrollment of 65,522 
students ; of these, 32,767 were in college studies. Of the whole number 
of students, the average to each college was 177 ; of the college students, 
the average was nearly 89. College students are not reported separately 
by 35 institutions. Of the remainder, 2 report more than * 600 college 
students each ; 2 from 500 to 600 ; 4 from 400 to 500 ; 7 from 300 to 400 ; 
19 from 200 to 300 ; 75 from 100 to 200 ; and 226 under 100. Of these 226 
colleges, 49 report under 25 college students, the average being a little 
more than 14 to each. We take it for granted that some of these weak 
colleges are supported mainly (if they may be said to be supported at all) 
by the tuition-fees of preparatory students. 

After making these averages, we are prepared to appreciate the follow- 
ing remarks of the Commissioner of Education : — " Undoubtedly we have 
too many feeble colleges ; too many that, judged by their work, are not 
above the grade of preparatory schools and not well furnished for even 
that position. The number of these weaklings does not, however, appear 
to be on the increase ; there is reason to hope that we have passed the 
period of pretension, and that colleges which are only such in name will 
gradually abandon their false position, and that those that remain will 
become better and better prepared for their duties." Commissioner 
Eaton says further : " Of the 55 colleges tabulated in 1875 and not in 1884, 
a number have given up the endeavor to maintain the college standard, 
but are doing excellent work as preparatory schools ; . . . others have 
modified their original purpose and courses of stud^ ; . . . . about a third 
have suspended ; others, from which no recent reports have been received, 
are known to be struggling against adverse circumstances." On the other 
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hand, it is stated that a good many colleges not reported in 1875 have 
become " strong and useful," and are included in the list of 370 for 1884. 
The West and the South have been most seriously affected by the mania 
for multiplying colleges fusing the term here and elsewhere to include 
universities). We might draw some practical illustrations of this folly 
from the West ; but it will be more to our purpose to compare the New 
England, the Middle, and the Southern States as rigards the number, 
strength, rank, and work of their colleges. 

I. — ENDOWMENTS AND EQUIPMENTS. 

Before we can fully understand the difference between colleges North 
and South, and fully appreciate the difficulties to be overcome in the South, 
we must look into the question of the pecuniary ability of the two sections 
to support and endow educational institutions. As the colored people, 
who constitute so large a proportion of the population of the Southern 
States, own so little property comparatively, a per capita estimate based 
on the entire population of the sections would not fairly represent the 
ability of the white people of the South to support colleges. In making 
the comparison, therefore, we shall assume that all the property, North 
and South, belongs to the white people, and when we come to give the 
number of colleges, we shall not include those for colored people.* We 
take the figures from the census of 1880. If we had reliable statistics 
for this year, the showing would be more favorable to the Soath. 

The six New England States have a white population of 3,968,789, and 
an assessed valuation of real and personal property of $2*,65 1,555,882. 

The six Middle States (counting Maryland and the District of Columbia 
as two): white population, 11,267,914; assessed valuation, $5,564,578,488. 

The thirteen Southern States (Missouri not included) : white popula- 
tion, 9,592,568 ; assessed valuation, $2,370,923,269. 

We have, then, for every white person in the New England States, 
$668-, in the Middle States, $494; and in the Southern States, $247. 
That is, the people of the New England States have more than two and a 
half times, and those of the Middle States exactly twice, the pecuniary 
ability of the Southern people to support and endow colleges. 

The following additional comparisons may be of service in this con- 
nection : — 

The State of New York (including the city) exceeds by $281,017,737 
the assessed valuation of the thirteeu Southern States. 



* A good many of the institutions for colored people are called universities. Some of these 
schools rank as respectable colleges, and all of them are doing a good and much needed work. 
They are omitted in this discussion for the reason assigned, and not for any lack of appreciation 
of their value and importance. It may be remarked here that the Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia, the best and most useful school for colored people in the South, does not even claim to be 
a college. 
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Pennsylvania has an assessed valuation more than two-thirds that o\ 
the Southern States, and more than five times that of Virginia. 

Massachusetts exceeds by $365,900,582 the assessed valuation of Vir 
ginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and Texas. It has twenty-six times as mucl 
property to the square mile as Virginia. 

Connecticut, less than one-eighth the area of Virginia, more than equal 
that state in wealth. 

Rhode Island, ojie forty-seventh of Georgia, more than equals tha 
state in wealth. 

New York City nearly equals Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and Texas 
the four wealthiest Southern States. 

Boston nearly equals Virginia and Kentucky. 

Philadelphia nearly equals Virginia and Georgia. 

We next consider the number of colleges and the amount invested ii 
property and endowment. In our summary, we include the agricultura 
and mechanical colleges and exclude those for women only, and also thos 
for colored people. In the endowments, we include the capital represent 
ed by the annual state appropriations, reckoning interest at six per cent. 

The New England States : Number of colleges, 19 ; value of colleg 
buildings, grounds, etc., $9,647,500*; endowments (productive funds) 
$12,231,420; scholarship funds (income used to aid students), $1,218,960 
volumes in college libraries, 703,625. 

The Middle States : Number of colleges, 70 ; buildings, etc. 
$14,631,600; endowments, $26,046,140; scholarship funds, $508,000 
volumes in libraries, 603,753. 

The Southern States : Number of colleges, 97 ; buildings, etc. 
$8,016,750; endowments, $10,232,931; scholarship funds, $59,800; vol 
umes in libraries, 382,361. 

The New England States, for the white population, have $2.43 pa 
capita invested in college property and $3.08 per capita in college endow 
ments ; the Middle States have $1.29 and $2.31 respectively ; and the 
Southern States have $0.84 and $1.07 respectively. Adding the p& 
capita investments in property and endowment, we find the total to be 
in the New England States, $5.51 ; in the Middle States, $3.60 ; and ii 
the Southern States, $1.91. Let us next ascertain the average financia 
strength and library advantages of the colleges in the three groups ol 
States. 

Average of the 19 colleges in the New England States : Buildings, etc. 
$507,776; endowment, $643,758; scholarships, $64,050; volumes ii 
libraries, 37,033. 

Average of the 70 colleges in the Middle States : Buildings, etc. 
$209,022; endowment, $372,087; scholarships, $7,257; volumes in libra 
ries, 8,625. 

* I failed in two efforts to get an estimate of the value of the grounds, buildings, etc., of Yal 
College. Such an estimate would probably exceed 91,000,000 ; but I do not feel at liberty to in 
dude Any guess of my own in making out the table. 
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Average of the 97 colleges in the Southern States : Buildings, etc., 
$82,646 ; endowment ,$105,494 ; scholarships, $618 ; volumes in libraries, 
3,942. The free tuition feature of State Universities in the South, is 
equivalent to a large amount invested in scholarship funds. 

After this comparison of the financial condition of colleges North 
and South, it may be well to inquire into the number of college students 
furnished by the different sections of our country. 

According to Commissioner Eaton, the center of population in the 
United States in 1880, was at latitude 39° 4' 8" N. and longitude 84° 39' 
40" W. from Greenwich ; or, in other words, this center was a little to 
the west of Cincinnati. Supposing the country to be divided into four 
parts ranged around this center, the proportion of college students to in- 
habitants would be as follows : In the northeast section, 1 to every 1,346 
inhabitants ; in the northwest section, 1 to 1,417 ; in tihe southeast, 1 to 
2,436 ; and in the southwest, 1 to 7,404. The northeast section includes 
the New England and the Middle States. West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South •Carolina, Georgia, and Florida make up the southeast sec- 
tion ; the other Southern States are included in the southwest section. 
It is well to bear in mind that colored students are embraced in the 32,767 
college students enrolled iu the 370 colleges ; that the colored people, 
though numerous, furnish only a small proportion of students in college 
studies ; and that, if a comparison of the sections were made on the basis 
of the white population only, the result would be more favorable to the 
sections embracing the Southern States. But after making due allowances, 
the fact remains that the proportion of college students to the whole 
number of inhabitants is largest, as we should expect, in the wealthier 
sections. It would be easy to show that the income of the colleges in 
those sections is larger, not only by reason of the greater number of stu- 
dents, but also because the tuition-fee is usually higher in the wealthier 
sections of the country. As compared with the New England and the 
Middle States, the Southern States are thus seen to be placed at a double 
disadvantage in the matter of supporting colleges by the income derived 
from students. 

With fewer college students and less wealth in proportion to population, 
it follows that the Southern people should not undertake to support more 
colleges in proportion to population than are maintained at the North. 
The only ground upon which this proposition may be questioned is that 
of the larger area of the South ; and hence we present next the propor- 
tion of colleges to area and white population, and also the white popu- 
lation to a square mile. 

The New England States (area, 66,465 square miles) have one college 
to every 3,498 square miles, and to every 208,884 inhabitants ; population 
to a square mile, 60. 
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The Middle States (area, 116,530 square miles) have one college to 
every 1,665 square miles, and to every 160,970 inhabitants ; population to 
a square mile, 97. 

The Southern States (area, 818,065 square miles) have one college to 
every 8,434 square miles, and to every 98,892 inhabitants ; population to 
a square mile, 12. 

The facilities for travelling have now become so good and so common 
throughout the South, that so large a proportion of colleges to inhabitants 
cannot be fully justified on the ground of large area. If so large a num- 
ber of colleges could be well endowed and then supplied with students 
in considerable numbers, there would be less reason for objecting to the 
number. In our calculations we have included those institutions classed 
by Commissioner Eaton as universities and colleges, and also the agricul- 
tural colleges, thus making in all 97. That there is a tendency at the 
South, as at the West, to multiply universities and colleges is evident 
from the fact that in the lists of secondary and preparatory schools, there 
are credited to the Southern States 4 " universities " ari*d 58 " colleges" 
(not counting a great many for women only and a few for colored people). 
In the list of 370 universities and colleges, Tennessee is credited with 20; 
but among secondary and preparatory schools in that State are 17 "col- 
leges/' and besides all these there are 21 " institutions for the superior in- 
struction of women," making a total of 58 (not including those for colored 
people). In like manner we find that Kentucky has a total of 50 colleges. 

If we were to make comparisons of the colleges for women in the three 
groups of states, we should find the same tendency to multiply the num- 
ber of weak institutions in the South. It will be sufficient simply to say 
that of the 236 "institutions for the superior instruction of women" in 
the United States in 1884, only 19 are credited to New England and only 
39 to the Middle States, while the Southern States have 121, or more than 
half of the whole number ! Of the 844 degrees conferred in that year by 
these institutions, 582 were conferred by schools in the South, — Tennessee 
being far ahead with 135 degrees given in one year ! 

It is not surprising that this state of things should furnish a topic of 
ridicule to the press and of just condemnation to thoughtful educators 
throughout our country. Professor Charles Forster Smith — a native of 
South Carolina, a graduate of Wofford College in that State, a professor 
for some time in Williams College, and also in his alma mater, and since 
that for some years a professor in Vanderbilt University — has written two 
able and suggestive articles for The Atlantic Monthly on " Southern 
Schools and Colleges." (October, 1884, and December, 1885.) As Pro- 
fessor Smith brings to the discussion of this subject accurate knowledge, 
wide observation, and personal experience, it may be well to present a few 
extracts from his articles : 
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"The greatest evil in Southern education, it seems tome, is the fact 

that we have so many colleges and universities Any one 

who will study the question carefully will be very likely to come to the 
conclusion that in the United States, culture is generally in the inverse 
ratio to the number of colleges. Where you find the largest number of 
colleges, you will be apt to find the fewest fitting schools and the lowest 
state of what we call the higher education. In fact, great density of 
ignorance round about is necessary to the welfare of a certain kind of col- 
lege. .... Within two years I have noted eight colleges, or uni- 
versities in prospect, founded or revived in the South alone A 

defunct college in Texas is, I am informed, to be brought to life on 
$10,000, and hardly is the ink dry that records that fact, before I read of 
another college in that State worth $10,400. (From which it must be in- 
ferred, perhaps that a dollar will still go as far in a Texas college as a 
dollar in Washington's time). .... 

" A few years ago, in a certain backwoods section, there were in the 
same class in a large country school, two boys ; one, the son of the prin- 
cipal ; the other, a man whom I afterwards knew at Harvard, and from 
whom I had the story. The principal determined, as he had more than 
one hundred pupils, to charter his school as a college. He did so, and in 
due time his son was made professor. The other boy went to Illinois, 
studied a while in a university there, and then went to Phillips Exeter 
Academy to get ready for Harvard. When I knew him he was in the 
Senior class at Harvard ; his former classmate had been for some time a 
professor in the new college. About that time a flaming puff in a local 
newspaper challenged the United States, Englaud, or Germany to show a 
more learned faculty or better advantages than this college offered. I 
find its whole property reported in 1880 at $4,000 The presi- 
dent of a university in Texas told me that he would have preferred to call 
his institution a college, but that there the name of college was so com- 
mon and in such ill repute, that the character of the institution would 
have been totally misunderstood. This agrees pretty well with a certain 
Texas girl's idea of a college. A modest graduate of a Georgia college, 
whom she persisted in calling ' professor ' and his school ' the college, ' 
begged her not to put him to the blush. ' Well/ said she, ' it was a col- 
lege before it burned down, for it was three stories high.'' And this is 
about ou a par with the report from a certain Western State, where, it is 
saiil, they have three Universities and the logs cut for the fourth." 

And this serves to remind me that about eight years ago twt> graduates 
of a " university " in the far Southwest were admitted into the Junior 
class at Roanoke College, where they received their diplomas after two 
years' study. 
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The source of support of our colleges, North and South, deserves more 
particular notice before we pass to the next division of our subject. 

In the North that great fundamental idea of the fathers of the Consti- 
tution — of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, as well as of their North- 
ern colleagues — that a republican government can rest safely only on 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, took practical shape in the 
establishment of a system of public free schools, supported by taxation. 
Higher education, though aided at times by various States, was never so 
controlled, until the establishment of agricultural colleges by national aid, 
as to make any single college or university in the New England or Middle 
States a " State School " in the present accepted meaning of that term. 
The University of Vermont at Burlington, the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, although 
bearing the names of states, are nevertheless governed by close corpora- 
tions, or boards of trustees, wholly independent of state legislatures. 
Even Cornell University — incorporated in 1865 — which owes its foun- 
dation to the land-scrip appropriated by Congress and to the generosity of 
Ezra Cornell, is governed by twenty-three trustees, of whom only four 
must be connected with the state government. The people of the North- 
ern States, then, have acted upon the idea that the State should provide 
free elementary education so as to tit all, and especially the poor, for the 
duties of citizenship ; and that the maintenance of higher education 
should be left to the benefactions of the friends of liberal culture and 
religion. 

Whatever may have been the views of the leaders of public opinion in 
the South before the civil war, the practical outcome of the Southern idea 
was just the opposite of that at the North. At the South, almost no pro- 
vision was made for the masses who could not otherwise obtain even an 
elementary education ; while nearly every Southern State established a 
university, which in most cases could be attended only by those who had 
sufficient means to avail themselves of advantages already provided else- 
where. At the North, the system itself seemed to embody the idea that 
education was regarded as a necessity and a blessing to all ; at the South, 
that it was a blessing and a necessity only to the few who were to be 
the social and political leaders of the people. 

Since the war, the public school system has been introduced into every 
Southern State, so that now, when less able than before, these states are 
undertaking to provide for both the lower and the higher education of the 
people. Ev%ry Southern State maintains at least one university or col- 
lege ; some states have two ; and others, three institutions. Virginia 
and South Carolina also maintain each a State Military School by legis- 
lative appropriations, though upon what grounds of public policy or 
public need this special training is justified, it would be difficult to 
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determine. The Southern States, then, are attempting to do more than 
is done by the New England or the Middle States. 

If it is right for the state to maintain free universities, as well as free 
schools, then it follows that the free schools ought to prepare students for 
the universities. Granting the premises, no one can resist the conclusion. 
There is far more reason why the states should provide high schools than 
that they should maintain universities, since a great many more children 
would be educated in the former than in the latter. The high schools 
would meet the wants of nearly all classes ; the universities, even with 
free tuition, do not meet the wants of those who are not able to bear the 
expenses necessary to bring the free tuition within their reach. At the 
North the public high schools are so organized as to fit students for the 
Freshman class in colleges ; at the Northwest, the courses in these schools 
are arranged to lead up to the state universities. The tendency at the 
South is already strongly in the direction of a complete system ; and in 
the coming expansion of the free school curriculum, the adjustment of 
studies will probably be made with reference to the state institutions, 
and without regard to the claims of the other colleges. 

There is a diversity of sentiment in regard to the support of univer- 
sities and colleges by the state. In an address at Monteagle, Tennessee, 
in 1884, Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, of Georgia, presented the following 
arguments against such support : 

" The arguments that sustain the principle of elementary education at 
public expense do not apply to the luxuries of education. The support of 
colleges and universities by taxation is foreign to the principles which 
underlie the common school system. College education at public expense 
is un-American; it is at home in monarchical countries ; it does not belong 
to us. Higher education is not a legitimate function of government. 
College training is not necessary to qualify the people to be good citizens ; 
the arguments that demand the public school for* the elementary education 
of the whole people, forbid the education of a few in college or university 
at public expense In any country the constituency of the col- 
lege is a very small one when compared with the masses of the people. 
I have in mind a state college that registered last year 204 students in a 
state whose population is well on to two millions. Yet the whole people 
— rich and poor, white and black — were taxed to give free college edu- 
cation to these two hundred and four youths — most of them the sons of 
rich or well-to-do people. 

" Tuition is the least part of the expense of college education ; it 
would be more righteous to tax the people to pay for the board and cloth- 
ing of these students, for then the poor as well as the rich would have a 
chance at the benefits of college or university education provided for by 
the taxation of the whole people. 
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" Higher education there must be, else there will presently be an end of 
all efficient elementary education ; if it could not be provided except 
through colleges and universities supported by the state, then the argu- 
ment for taxing everybody to give free tuition to the children of a few 
comfortable citizens would be stronger. But higher education does not 
depend upon State colleges and universities. 

" What are the facts in the case ? First, the colleges and universities 
that are not in any way related to the state, educate vastly more students 
than the state institutions educate. To say the least, they do as good 
work as the state schools do. The facts require a stronger statement: 
with only two or three exceptions in the United States, the state colleges 
do not rank with institutions not connected with the state. To mention 
only three of the older and one of the new — where many might be men- 
tioned — how many state institutions rank with Yale, or Princeton, or 
Ilarvard, or Johns Hopkins, either as to the number of students or the 
quality of the work ? " 

And it may be added that a higher degree of confidence is felt by 
the public in the continued good management of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Johns Hopkins by their board of trustees, than would be felt if 
these institutions were placed under the control of the political parties in 
power in the states in which these universities are situated. 

One of the main arguments adduced in favor of supporting universities 
at state expense is, that only in this way will the material resources of 
any institution be sufficient to maintain a high standard of scholarship. 
Although the force of this argument was far greater fifty years ago than 
it is at present, it is readily conceded that the state universities, especial- 
ly that of Virginia, have exerted a powerful influence in raising the stan- 
daid of education at the South. They have also been able, through legis- 
lative appropriations, to erect better buildings and provide better equip- 
ments and facilities of all ^inds than the majority of other colleges in the 
same section. A comparison of Southern institutions shows that of the 
aggregate amount of property (grounds, buildings, etc.), held by the 97 
colleges, $8,016,750, the State schools had (in 1883-84), $3,951,249, and 
the other colleges $4,065,501. Of the aggregate endowments, 
$10,232,931, the state institutions had $6,782,556 (of this amount, 
$3,817,000 was represented by annual appropriations, reckoning interest 
at six per cent.), and the other colleges $3,450,374. The average of the 
state institutions was, in buildings, etc., $179,654, and in endowments, 
$308,300; of the other colleges, in buildings, etc., $54,200, and in en- 
dowments, $46,000. The difference in these sums means a great deal to 
those who appreciate the importance of endowments in sustaining col- 
leges. 

Besides the state universities, three others in the South have consider- 
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able endowments — Washington and Lee, Vanderbilt, and the new Tulane 
University of Louisiana. Although a good many of the colleges have 
respectable sums invested as endowment, there are few, if any, that 
do not feel the urgent need of additional income to meet increasing 
demands for better instruction and improved facilities. In building up 
Southern colleges, much good work has been done by able and faithful 
men who willingly sacrificed personal comfort and preferment in their 
devotion to the cause of Christian education. This feature of the work 
deserves a bright chapter in the history — yet to be written — of edu- 
cation in the South. 

To the credit of the Southern people, it should be said that they show 
more willingness to contribute to educational objects in recent years than 
they did in the days of their abundance befor« the war. The colleges, 
too, catching the spirit of general improvement — especially in education- 
al work — have in many cases made successful efforts to raise money for 
endowment. The almost general conviction that liberal endowments are 
necessary and the increasing evidence of willingness to contribute to such 
endowments, are hopeful signs of continued improvement in Southern 
colleges. 

II. THE STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP. 

The standard of scholarship in colleges is largely determined by the 
requirements for admission to the Freshman class, and these in turn 
are in a measure determined by the number and character of fitting- 
schools. Admission requirements are higher and more nearly uniform 
in the New England and the Middle States than at the South or at 
the West. Of the 169 ''preparatory schools" tabulated in 1883-84, 
Commissioner Eaton says, " 128, or a little more than three-fourths, are in 
the New England and the Middle Atlantic States. These include 75 per 
cent, of all the scholars in this class of schools ; 82 per cent, of the 
property valuation ; 93 per cent, of the income from productive funds ; 
and 79 per cent, of the tuition-fees." Of this class of schools very few 
exist in the West, because the State system of education begins with the 
common schools and leads through the high schools up to the university. 
Professor Payne of the University of Michigan, stated at the Saratoga 
meeting of this Association last year, that not a single academy of the 
New England type exists in Michigan, that these have been absorbed by 
the high schools, and that the denominational colleges find it necessary 
to maintain preparatory departments to fit pupils for the Freshman class. 

In our country at large, we cannot be said to have a system of higher 
education, but only to be approaching one. The nearest approach yet at- 
tained in any part of the Union is in the New England States ; next to 
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that, in the Middle States ; in the Southern States, the best educational 
results have been reached in Virginia. In New England, to each class of 
institutions is assigned a particular sphere of work. Among the 19 col- 
leges, only two reported preparatory students in 1884, and these two were 
Catholic institutions. The specific work of 59 preparatory schools is to 
fit boys for the Freshman class. But there are many other schools in 
New England that prepare boys for college. Massachusetts alone has 228 
public high schools of this class. From President Eliot's last report, 
recently issued, 1 notice that 28 per cent, of the 264 students in the pres- 
ent Freshman class at Harvard were fitted for college by public schools. 
That Massachusetts employs competent teachers in these schools may be 
inferred from the salaries paid, high school teachers receiving from $1,000 
to $3,700 a year, and the average wages of male teachers being $120 a 
month. With such a force of workers to prepare boys for college, it is 
easy to understand how the New England colleges maintain their high 
standard for admission to the Freshman class. 

The following summary presents the number and financial condition of 
preparatory schools, North and South : 

The New England States : Number of preparatory schools, 59 ; value 
of buildings, grounds, etc., $2,811,398; endowments, $1,580,400; vol- 
umes in libraries, 63,025. 

The Middle States : Number of preparatory schools, 59 ; buildings, 
etc., $3,210,682; endowments, $616,000; volumes in libraries, 39,857. 

The Southern States : Number of preparatory schools, 13* ; buildings, 
etc., $150,500; endowments, $50,000; volumes in libraries, 10,200. 

In New England the best academies, notwithstanding their able facul- 
ties, large endowments, and ample equipments, do not undertake to pre- 
pare their students for a higher class than the Freshman. And public 
sentiment holds these schools to their proper work. For 70 colleges, it is 
to be noted, that the Middle States have only 59 preparatory schools, 
and for 87 colleges the Southern States only 13. 

It will be in place here to speak of a difference in college organization, 
North and South, which will in part account for the small number of pre- 
paratory schools credited to the Southern States. 

In founding the University of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson aimed to 
establish in this country a university on the German plan, though without 
a theological faculty. It was to be the capstone of the educational sys- 
tem of the state, the lower schools leading up to it and the colleges send- 
ing their graduates to this university for advanced work or professional 



* Many seminaries, institutes, academies, and high schools in the South, not being strictly 
preparatory to colleges, are classed by Commissioner Eaton as " institutions for secondary 
instruction." This remark applies, also, to many schools at the West, and to a smaller num- 
ber at the North. 
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study. The ''academic " (or collegiate) studies, instead of being: distrib. 
uted among four classes, are divided into " schools " which are in turn 
subdivided, some into two classes — Junior and Senior — and others into 
three — Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. The instruction is given mainly 
by lectures. The student elects his " schools," and is admitted almost • 
without examination, except in the case of "academic" students from 
Virginia. While it is easy to enter the classes of the University it is a 
difficult task to take degrees, the high standard for graduation being 
.strictly enforced. In this particular it is generally admitted that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is not surpassed by any other institutions in this coun- 
try, except the United States Military and Naval Academies. While giv- 
ing due credit to the University for its high requirements for degrees, it 
should be remarked that if even moderate strictness were observed in ad- 
mitting students to the classes, the proportion of those failing to pass the 
examinations would be greatly reduced. 

University methods can be applied successfully only with students al- 
ready fairly well trained and disciplined. The school-and-lecture system 
is not adapted to the instruction of men and boys who have had only 
elementary training. And yet the example set by the University of 
Virginia has been followed in the organization of most of the state uni- 
versities, as well as of many of the colleges in the South. In Virginia, 
besides the State University, Washington and Lee University, and Rich- 
mond and Randolph-Macon, colleges are organized on the school-plan. 
Some of the former champions of this plan now pronounce it a failure, 
especially in colleges. Professor Edward S. Joynes, of the South Carolina 
College, goes so far as to call it " a failure all round"; and President 
William Preston Johnston, of Tulane University, says, " While I approve 
of the ' elective system ' for real universities, I regard its application to 
colleges and schools as a misfortune." The reaction is so strong that a 
number of institutions are returning to the regular college organization. 
And this is one of the "signs of the times," indicating that the educa- 
tional sentiment of the South is becoming more and more favorable to a 
better system of education. 

The courses in fitting schools are determined by the organization, as 
well as by the requirements, of higher institutions. In New England, 
where the colleges have a prescribed curriculum and generally uniform 
requirements for admission, the preparatory schools arrange their courses 
to lead up to the Freshman class. In the South, where the school-system 
exists in many universities and colleges, the academies and high schools, 
as we should expect, generally have elective or irregular courses, so that 
very few of these schools prepare boys regularly for the Freshman class 
in college. And again, the standard for admission to college is so varaible 
that an academy with a prescribed course of study can not in the same 
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classes prepare boys for a dozen colleges at the South as may readily be 
done at the North. 

The same excellent authority already quoted from The Atlantic Monthly 
says: "Such heterogeneous elements as the school-system brings to- 
gether, in our practical application of it, prevent anything like thorough 
drill or systematic, progressive work in the classroom. It is my ex- 
perience, and I think it is general, that in most classes will be found men 
differing in training all the way from one to four years. How much this 
adds to the labor of teaching may be easily imagined. I reckon honestly, 
from actual trial in New England and Southern colleges, that the teacher 
must expend at least twice as much vital energy on our mixed lower 
classes, as on the better arranged classes there. " If a professor in Van- 
derbilt University has that experience, what must be the condition of 
classification and instruction in some of our so-called universities and 
colleges ! 

The irregularities referred to suggest a partial explanation of the fact 
that the Commissioner of Education in 1884, placed only thirteen institu- 
tions at the South in the list of " preparatory schools/' It must be said 
here that there are some excellent university high schools, and a large 
number of " institutions for secondary instruction " ; among the latter, 
however, a good many chartered schools that begin their pupils at A B C 
and " finish" them with A.B., or some other of a half dozen degrees. 

It appears, then, that there are institutions organized on the university 
plan, and yet doing work that legitimately belongs to colleges and even 
preparatory schools. The colleges organized on the school-system com- 
pete, on the one hand, with the universities, and, on the other, with the 
preparatory schools. And again, our regular colleges compete with the 
universities and "school" -colleges, and many of them, by means of pre- 
paratory departments, compete also with the academies and high schools. 
The preparatory schools, in turn, defend themselves by undertaking to do 
college and university work, sending their students to colleges to enter, 
with inferior preparation, the Sophomore and Junior classes, and to the 
university to enter advanced classes, or, in some cases, after completing 
in a high school, the entire course prescribed in a department of the uni- 
versity. In the midst of this competition between the higher and the 
lower institutions and this underlapping and overlapping of courses of 
study, is it any wonder that in the South many persons have a confused 
idea of what a university ought to be, what the sphere of the college is, 
and what a fitting school should undertake to do ? 

Competition is said to be the life of trade ; and fair competition tends to 
infuse life also into educational work and to raise the standard of scholar 
ship. But that educational competition which is wholesome, is of university 
with university, college with college, and fitting-school with fitting-school. 
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It is quite another thing when institutions of different grades compete 
with each other for students in order that faculties may have a bare living 
from tuition-fees. The result of that sort of competition is to make the 
requirements for admission to the weaker institutions an indefinite some- 
thing not meant to exclude anybody, and the standard for graduation a 
sort of jumping-stick that may be lowered enough for the weakest to have 
an easy walk-over. Even the state institutions enter to some extent into 
the competition for students because they need the influence of numbers 
when applications are made for legislative appropriations. And thus the 
cause of higher education is often wounded in the house of its friends and 
oftener depreciated in the eyes of the public. But what is a college or 
university to do that has little or no endowment, receives no aid from the 
state, and yet has a faculty to support and current expenses to meet ? 
And this, too, when parents and sons both wish the greatest speed made 
in going through the curriculum ? Boys hurry, half-prepared, from the 
academy to the college, and then, if permitted, hurry over the course to 
take a diploma, having but little appreciation of thorough scholarship and 
less of true culture. In the South, too, where a large majority of the 
students are poor, the want of meaus frequently intensifies the desire to 
complete the college course in a period insufficient for thorough work. 
The selection of a college is in too many cases made to turn upon the 
single item of expense, or upon the shortness of the time required to 
obtain the coveted diploma. Our young men catch the spirit of this age 
in which we all try to live too fast. Among the Spartans boys were boys 
until they attained the age of eighteen, and then youths until they were 
thirty ; but in our progressive day, boyhood often ends where it should 
begin, and youth, immortalized in song and story as the joyous springtime 
of existence, is so shortened as to leave scarcely a mark on the dial of life. 
" Young America " lies down a boy, passes his youth in a fitful dream, 
and awakes to think himself a man. One is tempted to apply to these 
boys in so great haste to be men, the lines addressed by Wordsworth to a 
child : — 

" Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? " 

It must not be understood that, because so many irregularities exist^ 
the standard of scholarship is low everywhere in the South. On the 
contrary there are a few universities whose standard is high, and a good 
many colleges whose standard, to say the least, is highly creditable. It 
is freely admitted that many institutions called universities or colleges in 
the South, as at the West, have no just claim to this distinction ; and yet 
even these are struggling to meet the public demand for better instruction 
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and sounder scholarship. That there has been considerable improvement 
all along the line and in all grades of schools in the past decade, is a good 
reason for expecting that this spirit of improvement will continue to coo- 
tribute to the elevation of the standard of both scholarship and culture. 
Taking all the conditions of the situation into consideration, there is, in 
the progress made and the greater advance promised, good ground for 
congratulation and encouragement. 

III. — THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 

The courses of study have already been incidentally discussed. Enough 
has been said to show that it is no easy task to compare college courses 
North and South. Only a few of our Southern universities have a cur- 
riculum embracing the four historic classes — Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior ; and many colleges are organized on the " school " 
instead of the class system, graduation being required in a certain number 
of " schools" for the degree of A. B., or B. S., or B. Ph., and in a larger 
number for the Master's degree. This plan offers to some extent the 
privilege of electing studies ; and it is claimed by its advocates to be pro- 
motive of thorough scholarship. The curriculum colleges as a rule offer a 
choice of courses (usually two, classical and scientific,) and a number of 
these institutions have a scheme — usually quite limited — of elective 
studies in the two higher classes. But want of adequate endowment pre- 
vents some of the colleges from introducing elective courses and studies, 
this system having already proved too expensive in a few cases where it 
has been tried. Want of equipments means usually less attention to 
practical work in mathematics and natural sciences. These branches are 
taught in many colleges only theoretically, and this, too, when the changed 
industrial condition of the South demand increased attention to the 
natural sciences and their applications. The people of the South have not 
realized in their own experience, to the same extent as the people North, 
the importance of some questions in political economy and sociology, and 
it is safe to say that these topics receive less attention in Southern than 
in Northern colleges. It may be said of our colleges in both sections that 
they have shown a willingness to yield to the reasonable demand of the 
public for practical, as well as for theoretical and disciplinary, education. 
Hence the greater attention now given to the natural sciences, modern 
languages, political economy, and kindred studies. Among the good 
results of the discussion of the traditional curriculum may be mentioned 
the large place now given to English language and literature in nearly all 
of our colleges at the South, as well as at the North. Certainly English 
should have the first place in every school for youth who expect to use 
that language for life. 
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The modification of the old curriculum has been marked within recent 
years. Even in conservative Yale, changes have been made which would 
have met with small favor in 1878, when President Porter was preparing 
the second edition of his admirable work — American Colleges and the 
American Public. That this modification has been carried so far in some 
quarters as to be pronounced revolutionary must be frankly admitted. 
While many, even among the friends of Harvard, believe that this honored 
university has gone too far in the introduction of electives, it would be 
wise in many critics, before passing hasty judgment, to consider the thor- 
ough preparation necessary to gain admission to the Freshman class ; and 
that the applicants, although averaging 19 years old and coming from the 
best endowed academies and the best high schools in this country, are 
subjected to so rigid an examination that from 8 to 10 per cent, of the 
candidates fail to pass the ordeal successfully. These examinations at 
Harvard, which are the most difficult of the kind in this country, may 
now be divided, a part being taken a year in advance and the remainder 
just before the candidate enters. 

It cannot be doubted that the unwise multiplication of weak colleges 
has injuriously affected the curriculum and has made degrees, both regular 
and honorary, far too cheap and common in some parts of the South, so 
that "college graduate" has come to be a term of rather vague signification. 
And this folly has also had a tendency to depreciate in the minds of the 
people any proper standard of qualifications for a professor's chair. Where 
else in our country is almost every teacher, even of a common school, 
dubbed " professor " ? And where else, unless in the West, do we read 
advertisements and " puffs " of schools and colleges, weak in every respect, 
yet claiming to have " full and able faculties/' to provide " facilities 
of the first class," to have " courses of study as high as the highest," to 
give " advantages second to none" and soon ad nauseam? The modest 
statements made by the best universities and colleges in their catalogues 
and advertisements would prove wholesome .reading at some institutions. 
Only a few months ago, I received a catalogue of a college in Tennessee 
that enrolls a considerable number of students and confers on some of 
them A. B., B. L., and B. S. ; and yet this document of nearly forty pages 
is a specimen of English so execrable and " clap-trap puffing " so unblush- 
ing as to be both amusing and disgusting. Quite recently I received from 
the head of a college in the same state a letter requesting me to assist 
him in writing a book ; but with the letter came a specimen of his use of 
the English language that would itself have decided me not to be bound 
up in a volume with such literary (?) company. 

The constant expansion of the " curriculum," which Thwing in his 
American College?, pronounces u the most delightful feature of the history 
of college education in America," has not been so marked in Southern as 
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in Northern colleges. There is, however, an earnest effort making by the 
best universities and colleges in the South, to improve the standard of 
education, not only by requiring more thorough scholarship on the part of 
candidates for degrees, but also by broadening and elevating the courses of 
study leading to degrees. That these courses — pursued in many cases by 
pupils of irregular and inferior preparation — are so crowded with studies 
as to aggravate the evil of cramming and leave but little time, even to the 
best students, to acquire literary taste and culture, is generally recognized 
by thoughtful teachers as a defect that must be remedied. There is, 
also, a growing tendency towards uniform methods in the work of 
higher education, and this tendency is likely to receive impulse from the 
gradual improvement of the public school system throughout the Southern 
States. Sooner or later there must be a more intimate connection between 
the public high schools and the colleges. Another decided gaiu is notice- 
able in the higher attainments required of the professors in our best 
colleges, and the increasing number of graduates of Southern schools who 
seek the best university advantages offered in this country and in Europe. 
This means that a higher degree of literary culture is to prevail at many 
of our seats of learning. 

A few words in conclusion. To discuss with any degree of satisfaction 
a subject so comprehensive as that presented in this paper, one should 
have ample time for study and comparison. It has been impossible for 
me to discuss all important points ; and I am sensible that the task 
assigned me has been imperfectly performed. It is too much to expect 
that what has been said will meet the views of all parties. A Southern 
man by birth and education, I know very well how sensitive many persons 
are on questions involving a comparison of the North and the South. My 
life has been spent among Southern people, and since my graduation — 
fifteen years ago — has been given to the service of my alma mater ; and 
hence I know from long and anxious experience how to sympathize most 
fully with the people of the South in the losses of the war and in their 
subsequent struggles to improve and strengthen their educational institu- 
tions. It would have been a more agreeable task in this discussion to 
praise and please by magnifying what we have, and what we have done, 
in the South, and omitting any comparison that would show us at a disad- 
vantage ; but after careful study of the situation and extended observation 
in both sections, I am convinced that the best service a true son can 
render the South is to show what remains to be done, to point out imper- 
fect methods, and to suggest plans for making needed improvements. 

I would not be understood as favoring the concentration of our higher 
institutions to the extent of having only a few great universities and a 
few large colleges. The small colleges are needed as well as the large 
nes. A college may be small, and yet strong and useful in good honest 
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work ; it may be large, and yet so weak as to be unworthy of being 
classed among colleges. The tendency of institutions to become more 
expensive as they grow larger and richer, is a tendency that should be 
checked. The cost of attending some of our largest American institutions 
would prevent a majority of Southern college boys from enjoying the 
superior advantages offered. While readily granting that many colleges 
are needed in this great country and that new ones may be demanded by 
increasing population in the far West, one may still regret that in some 
states the number needed has been far exceeded, and that some of the 
newer states seem to profit so little by the experience of the older sections 
of the country. It is to be regretted, too, that in nearly every state it is 
so easy a matter to have any school chartered as a college, with power to 
confer degrees. The time has come when this whole subject should be 
fully and frankly discussed in all its bearings in the hope of bringing 
about a better state of things. The better class of colleges in a state or 
section should organize associations for the discussion of college work, 
the correction of evils, and the advancement of higher education. Such 
an organization exists in New England and another in Ohio ; and similar 
associations throughout the country might produce good results in shaping 
public sentiment, if not in securing suitable legislation. 
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